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How a blaze became a monster 
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AS THE Thomas fire burns in the background, Dan Bellaart and his wife, Mary McEwen, comfort each other at their Montecito home. 


GOP 
sprint to 
pass tax 


plan hits 
hurdles 


Lawmakers are still 
debating key points, 
ruling out surprises. 


By Lisa MASCARO 


WASHINGTON — The 
rush to finish the GOP tax 
overhaul has hit a snag as 
Republicans grapple with 
substantial differences be- 
tween the House and Senate 
bills and pause to consider 
unintended consequences of 
the most massive rewrite of 
the tax code in a generation. 

Lawmakers are eager to 
pass the bill, President 
Trump’s top domestic pri- 
ority, by Christmas. But they 
are also increasingly wary of 
political fallout from the 
hurried process and want to 
prevent embarrassing mo- 
ments, such as the scribbled 
text hastily added to the 
margin of the final Senate 
bill. 

The end of any major leg- 
islative undertaking is often 
asprint. But the final stretch 
of the GOP tax plan is being 
complicated by an acceler- 
ated process like none other 
in recent history. 

“Republicans have made 
a decision, which I can’t fault 
them for, that the longer this 
bill hangs out there, the 
more barnacles attach,” said 
Jonathan Traub, former Re- 
publican staff director at the 
House Ways and Means 
Committee and now manag- 
ing principal at Deloitte’s 
tax policy group. 

“We’ve seen time and 
time again, bigissues left out 
in the sun too long start to 


Not just fun and games 


Even the offbeat HFPA can’t sidestep expectations 


By GLENN WHIPP 


Volatile awards race 


There was a time when the Gold- 
en Globes nominations were taken 
seriously only as potential Oscar in- 
dicators. 

If the Hollywood Foreign Press 
Assn. decided to give a corny, crowd- 
pleasing musical like “The Greatest 
Showman” more nominations than 
a culturally relevant satire like “Get 
Out,” or ignore female directors in 
the middle of the #MeToo moment, 
it would be seen as just another 
quirky misstep by a group known 
more for taking selfies with stars 
than its taste-making abilities. 

But not this year. After two years 
of #OscarsSowWhite, and as promi- 
nent men step down amid sexual 
misconduct allegations from all lev- 
els of the entertainment industry, 
nomination slates are being parsed 
not just for the names but inclusion 
and cultural messaging. 

Including the Globes. With a 
sheen of credibility that has come — 
deserved or not — in recent years, 
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THE SNUBS of Jordan Peele 
(“Get Out”) and Greta Gerwig 
(“Lady Bird”) in the director 
category prompted an outcry. 


One of the most unpredictable 
awards seasons in memory 
remains just that. CALENDAR, F1 


the choices of HFPA’s 89 voters are 
now dissected a bit more seriously. 
And when this year’s were an- 
nounced on Monday, critics on so- 
cial media found some ofthe HFPA’s 
choices baffling. 

The exclusion of Jordan Peele 
and Greta Gerwig from the director 
category sparked the loudest reac- 
tion, both from social and main- 
stream media, especially since one 
of the slots was occupied by Ridley 
Scott. 

Globes voters may have indeed 
loved Scott’s thriller “All the Money 
in the World” and the fact that Scott 
managed to replace Kevin Spacey 
with Christopher Plummer in his al- 
ready finished movie and still made 
his Christmas release date. Or 

[See Globes, A6] 


[See Tax bill, A7] 


In Japan, KitKat 
finds its sweet spot 
with unique flavors 


By JONATHAN KAIMAN 


TOKYO — Two years 
ago, KitKat’s marketing 
manager in Japan won an 
internal corporate award. 
His prize: a golden trophy 
shaped like one of the iconic 
chocolate bars. 

Today, the manager, Ry- 
oji Maki, doesn’t remember 
why he won the award. But 
he’s immensely proud of 
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confounded pollsters. 
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what it inspired. 

“That’s how I came up 
with creating a gold leaf-cov- 
ered KitKat,” he said. Before 
long, the chocolate wafer 
bars were on sale in Tokyo 
for about $18. “They were like 
an edible golden trophy.” 

Maki’s creation joined a 
long, and ever growing, list of 
distinctive, fun or just plain 
weird KitKats found only in 
Japan. The country is a 
KitKat-lover’s paradise, 
with so many unique variet- 
ies — an estimated 300 — 
that some travelers visit 
Japan just to try them. 

Many flavors are alien to 
the American palate, and 
they go far beyond Japanese 
staples — such as sake, wa- 
sabi and green tea — and 
into uncharted territory: 
“French salt,” “college tater” 
and “Muscat of Alexandria.” 

The 40-year-old Maki, 
like a Japanese Willy Wonka, 
has developed several vari- 
eties, such as Iwaizumi Yo- 
gurt. “It may seem as if we 
just want to develop weird 
flavors for Japanese con- 
sumers,” he said. “But the 
concept is really to diver- 
sify.” 

The candy with the Euro- 

[See Japan, A4] 


The Thomas fire 
explodes in a region 
whose picturesque 
wilderness can be a 
nightmare for crews. 


By BETTINA BOXALL 


Flames as tall as a high- 
rise galloping up and down 
mountainsides. Coastal 
communities shrouded in 
smoke. Armies of firefight- 
ers on the defensive with lit- 
tle hope of corralling a wild- 
fire that refuses to quit. 

The scene from this 
month’s Thomas fire is all 
too familiar in the Los Pa- 
dres National Forest, where 
jagged ridges and steep can- 
yons of chaparral have been 
tinder for some of the state’s 
biggest wildfires. 

In the course of a week, 
the Thomas exploded into 
the fifth-largest wildfire in 
the state’s modern record. 
At 231,700 acres Monday eve- 
ning, it ranked just behind 
2007’s Zaca fire (No. 4) and 
ahead of 1932’s Matilija blaze 
(No. 6). They all have 
chewed their way across the 
Los Padres above Santa 
Barbara, where an utter 
sense of remoteness reigns 
an hour’s drive from some of 
California’s priciest real es- 
tate. 

But the very qualities 
that make its wilderness a 
beacon for hikers and the 
dramatic backdrop to Santa 
Barbara also make it a fire- 
fighters’ nightmare. The 
mountain ranges run east- 
west — in line with dry winds 
from the interior. Deep can- 
yons crease country that is 
twisted and folded by na- 
ture’s forces. There are few 
places where fire crews can 
take a stand. 

“It’s really steep,” said 
Tim Chavez, a battalion 
chief and fire behavior ana- 
lyst with the California De- 
partment of Forestry and 
Fire Protection. “The ridges 
don’t go anywhere. There’s 
no place where you can puta 
dozer on it and connect it to 
anything.” 

“A big percentage of fire- 
fighting success is being in 
the right place with the right 
resources when the fire 
squats and doesn’t move for 
a couple of days and you can 
jump on it. This fire has not 
done that,” Chavez added. 
“It’s on the move north, east, 

[See Fire, A6] 


Residents on edge 
as flames near 


Anxiety is running high 
as fire in Santa Barbara 
County forces tens of 
thousands more to flee. 
CALIFORNIA, Bi 
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PETER ARELLANO, 22, of Echo Park was one of thousands freed this year from 
a court order that restricted aspects of his life. He denies ever being part of a gang. 


Court orders reduced 


Facing suit, L.A. frees many from gang injunctions 


By JAMES QUEALLY 


Thousands of Angelenos 
whose movements, clothing 
and even relationships were 
tightly restricted under 
gang injunctions were re- 
leased from those court or- 
ders this year, marking a 
dramatic reduction in the 
use of a crime-fighting tool 
once hailed as an innovative 
answer to the city’s violent 
street gangs. 


The purge of names 
comes amid growing debate 
about whether the injunc- 
tions still make sense in an 
era of declining crime and 
gang activity. 

Officials took the actions 
after ajoint audit ofthe gang 
injunction rolls was con- 
ducted by the Los Angeles 
city attorney’s office and Los 
Angeles police in 2016. 

“These individuals, while 
once active gang members, 
no longer pose a threat to 


the community. Many have 
steered away from gang life, 
having grown older and 
more responsible ... while 
others have left the neigh- 
borhood and no longer fre- 
quent the limited geo- 
graphical area that the rele- 
vant injunction covers,” city 
attorney spokesman Rob 
Wilcox said. “Still others are 
in prison, while some have 

passed away.” 
The city attorney sent 
[See Injunctions, A8] 


